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attempt to comprise in a statement the common characteristics of 
existing philosophies, past and present, but merely a proposition 
that may serve as a working basis and which, therefore, will be defi- 
nite, consistent, distinctive, and comprehensive. Secondly, I ask 
Professor Creighton to state what he considers to be the proper 
form of solution which we can expect of the generating problem im- 
plied in the definition of philosophy aforementioned. If philosophy 
is to be merely critique, then what kind of critique ? If it is to be a 
constructive system, what kind of a system ? Are its propositions to 
be proved; then what kinds of proof are demanded? On these 
points at least he must consider an agreement possible, as he seems 
to imply that it already exists. 

Karl Schmidt. 
Pequaket, N. H. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La notion de valeur; sa nature psychique, son importance en theologie. 

Georges Berguer. Geneve: Georg & Co. 1908. Pp. 365. 

The author of this work, Georges Berguer, was born in Geneva on 
September 9, 1873. After studying in the college of his native town, he 
entered, in 1891, the faculty of theology of the university. He also 
studied in the universities of Edinburgh and Strassburg. Since the com- 
pletion of his studies, he has been employed as a minister in the Lutheran 
church of Montbeliard, and later in Lyons and in Geneva. He has also 
been given charge of the chair of religious psychology in the faculty of 
theology of Geneva. 

Mr. Berguer is already known for the following works: "L'education 
de la conscience de Pierre par Jesus de Nazareth," a contribution to the 
study of the pedagogy of Christ ; " Le jardin clos," poems ; " L'applica- 
tion de la m6thode scientifique a la theologie " ; " L'agnosticisme relig- 
ieux," an answer to Professor Frommel, in Revue de theologie et de phi- 
losophie de Lausanne, 1905 ; " L'autorite religieuse et la valeur de la 
Bible " (with the cooperation of Aug. Gampert). 

In " L'application de la m^thode scientifique a la theologie " Mr. 
Berguer has shown what can be understood by a "scientific theology." 
He had made a study of the scientifically observable phenomenal mani- 
festations of religious facts, leaving out of account their importance in 
the intimate life of the subject. It is the other aspect of theology that 
he now studies; that aspect which is not concerned with the grouping of 
facts, but with the justification of beliefs. On approaching this aspect 
of theology, he finds the notion of value in the foreground. 

" La notion de valeur " was written as a dissertation for the doctor's 
degree in theology at the University of Geneva. It consists of three 
parts. The first part studies the problem of value in itself; the second 
and the third corroborate the results obtained, (a) by a study of the fact 
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of conversion, (b) by the consideration of a case of subverted values ; the 
case of Nietzsche. 

The first character of value, says the author, is its objectivity. Value 
appears to us as a specific quality of the objects, which leads us to pass 
a favorable or an unfavorable judgment upon them. It is on account of 
its nutritive properties that bread has value for us. It is through her 
external appearance or her mental endowments that our beloved has won 
our heart (Chapter 2). 

But value also depends on the subject and on the general circum- 
stances in which he is placed. Gold is most valuable in our eyes. It 
has no value for yon savage tribe which the irresistible spread of our 
civilization has not yet reached. It is despised by the monk who, by 
the vow of poverty, has raised an impassable barrier between himself and 
the world (Chapter 3). 

At first blush, continues the author, there seems to be a contradiction 
in these results. The only means of solving the difficulty is to recognize 
that value belongs to the subject and to the object at the same time; 
that it is neither a quality of the object, nor a state of the subject, but 
a relation, susceptible of unceasing, multitudinous modifications 
(Chapter 4). 

What is the exact nature of this relation? The author admits with 
Lotze that it belongs to the affective order and is akin to pleasure. This 
pleasure is nothing but the feeling of harmony which a being experiences 
in its environment. It is not, therefore, a pleasure of a lower nature. 
Its moral character is more or less elevated according to the nature of 
the subject (p. 70). 

It follows therefrom that any modification of the affective nature of 
an individual will be followed by concomitant modifications of his 
whole set of values. The more we ascend in the scale of being, the more 
complicated will these modifications become. Groups of values will 
arise, each of which will rest upon its own merit, and will claim the 
priority with regard to the other groups. And where shall the priority 
be? Of the various independent, unconnected value groups, which shall 
conquer? which shall perish? We find ourselves face to face with the 
need of a value criterion. 

We discover in human beings, the author continues, a value relation 
of a new kind. It asserts itself with an imperative character, with a 
claim of absolute right to victory. This new relation is moral obliga- 
tion, which thus becomes the capital problem, the point in which the 
question of value is centered. This feeling of moral obligation, which 
makes man a moral being, constitutes, as it were, the scientific character 
of humanity as such. 

In spite of their imperative character, the relations of moral obliga- 
tion do not always obtain the victory to which they are entitled. They 
are opposed by the affective relations which had previously obtained in 
the race and in the individual. There thus arises a rending asunder of 
our intimate self, the tragic moral misery which theologians call sin. 

The author is thus in perfect agreement with Kant in so far as the 
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imperative and absolute character of the moral law is concerned. He 
believes, however, that Kant has erred in regarding the fact of moral 
obligation as an ultimate fact, susceptible of no further analysis. And 
Kant has thus failed to explain why the sentiment of respect — which may 
be described as the subjective aspect of moral obligation — does not par- 
take of the character of absolute necessity of the categorical imperative; 
or, in other words, why man does not always act in agreement with the 
voice of the moral law. 

Moral obligation possesses a twofold character. On the one hand, it 
asserts itself as closely connected with our intimate self, as an essential 
constituent of our own being. On the other hand, it imposes itself with 
absolute authority, as the expression of a will which differs from our own. 
And even when. we try to elude its precepts, it remains in us and con- 
demns us, appearing as the undying testimony of a higher being whom 
we are bound to obey. 

This plain, undeniable fact of our experience leads us to regard moral 
obligation as a relation between our finite will and the will of God. It is 
the result of the unconditional and absolute action of the Divine Being 
on the subconscious principle of human personality. And it follows 
therefrom that the same fact — a religious fact — constitutes the specific 
nature of man and enables him to assign value to things. Man can as- 
sign values because he is a religious being. The problem of values is 
thus essentially a religious problem. 

It is, however, a terrible truth, a monstrous fact, that we disobey the 
voice of the moral law — a voice which is the privilege of our race. Pos- 
sessors of an absolute norm of value, we blindly follow the impulses of 
our vilest passions. There is in us a continual struggle, an abnormal 
condition in which our own nature is at war with itself, a combat in 
which we are at the same time the aggressor and the victim. It is here 
that the problem of redemption and of conversion appears. 

The second part of Mr. Berguer's work is devoted to an analysis of the 
experience of conversion. 

From the psychologists' point of view, to say that a man is converted 
means " that religious ideas, previously peripheral in his consciousness, 
now take a central place, and that religious aims form the habitual 
center of his energy" (William James). 

According to Mr. Berguer, this explanation, correct so far as it goes, 
is not, however, ultimate. Conversion is undoubtedly what the psychol- 
ogists tell us; but it is also something else. On the whole, the psychol- 
ogists' explanation presents two blemishes: (1) it does not account for 
the essential and distinctive character of conversion, nor for the perma- 
nence of the moral modifications it produces in the subject; (2) it is in- 
capable of finding the causes of the displacement of the fields of con- 
sciousness, and of the permanent impression left in the convert by one 
of these fields (p. 198). 

Moreover, if it is true that all psychologists are very accurate with 
regard to the conditions which precede conversion, and to the results by 
which the fact of conversion is followed, it is also true that they fail to 
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explain the " turning-point " which is conversion itself. James tells us 
that conversion is a change of place in the fields of consciousness; hut 
how and why this change of place occurs, he does not tell us. 

In the process of conversion there enters an element foreign to the 
will of the suhject. There takes place a kind of self-abandonment which 
may be compared to that singular strategem by which we succeed in re- 
membering a forgotten word; we leave the word out of consideration and 
concentrate our attention upon something else, and lo! all at once the 
word is there before us. Something similar happens in conversion be- 
cause the field of consciousness is then occupied by sin, towards which 
all voluntary efforts naturally converge. There is, however, a subcon- 
scious field in which opposite elements are at play. In order that these 
elements may possibly come to the surface, the " sinful ego " must forget 
itself for a while. It must sink below the conscious field and leave the 
space free for the " regenerated ego." There takes place then a sub- 
conscious work to which is due that transformation of the judgments of 
value which is the immediate antecedent of conversion. 

How is that subconscious work effected? Not by the will of the sub- 
ject, but by an external force acting upon his soul. We are bound to 
admit the presence of an agent, of a mysterious action at work within 
our subconscious field. The obligatory character of the results produced 
compels us to regard it as the action of a personal will. It is the action 
of a being endowed with an absolute right upon me, the action of the 
being on whom I depend, the all-powerful God. 

Let it be well understood, however, that these results by no means 
contradict the theories of the psychologists. They belong to a field — the 
field of values — which psychology does not and can not enter. And Mr. 
Berguer here proclaims the principle of psychoreligious parallelism, 
which may be enunciated thus : In religious phenomena, to every psych- 
ical state there corresponds a process of value; and to every process of 
value there corresponds a psychical state. These two elements are irre- 
ducible to each other (p. 283). 

In the third part of his work the author points to Nietzsche's moral 
nihilism as to a sad example of the results we are liable to obtain when 
we neglect the moral and religious factors, or subordinate them to in- 
tellectual principles. The preposterous consequences of Nietzsche's 
system, the absolute ruin of morality to which it leads, show how absurd 
is the attempt to base a theory of value on anything but moral obliga- 
tion. 

Such is Mr. Berguer's account of the nature of value. His theory, 
always very interesting, is, in my opinion, assailable in some points. 
He maintains, in the first place, that value, being neither entirely sub- 
jective nor entirely objective, must be regarded as a relation between the 
subject and the object. Thus far, I believe, no objection can be raised. 
It may be, however, parenthetically observed, that this property is far 
from being peculiar to value alone. It is a constituent of all the facts, 
of all the elements, of all the truths of this world. Whenever we per- 
ceive, whenever we feel, whenever we know, we are in the presence of 
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an objective reality which we translate in terms of our own mind; of a 
reality which is outside ourselves; which would, however, be quite dif- 
ferent for us if we were constituted otherwise. The chair on which I am 
sitting is certainly not a creation of my mind. A carpenter made it and 
brought it to my room. And yet, if I were an angel, deprived of the 
senses of sight and touch, although my chair might continue to exist for 
me, it would not be what I now call a chair. And it is, therefore, sub- 
jective to that extent. 

After having traced the relational character of value, Mr. Berguer 
invokes the testimony of some writers on the subject, and, from their 
unanimous consent, concludes that value belongs to our affective nature. 
This conclusion seems very questionable. Value is proportional to desire; 
but desire is caused by intellectual factors. When we regard gold as 
valuable, our judgment is grounded upon the intellectual knowledge of 
the commodities gold may enable us to get. And value seems thus to be 
connected with our intellectual as well as with our affective nature. As a 
great metaphysician of our day, Desir6 Mercier, has so clearly shown, 
"a thing is not good because it is desirable; it is desirable because it is 
good; and it is good because it answers to the exigencies or to the con- 
veniences of the subject for which it is good." * In the whole of Mr. Ber- 
guer's work, a superiority is thus unduly assigned to emotional and moral 
— which are resolved into emotional — over intellectual factors. 

In a being like man, in which so many relations of value are struggling 
for victory, there must undoubtedly be a definite criterion. But, is this 
criterion proved to be moral obligation by saying that moral obligation is 
in us, that it works even before we suspect its necessity; that it naturally 
imposes itself upon our conscience (p. 104) ; that, since it imposes itself 
upon our conscience with an absolute immediacy, its authority is the 
authority of God (p. 156) ? Do not intellectual truths possess a character 
exactly similar? 

That the objective and absolute character of truth and goodness may 
lead us to believe in a Divine Being which contains all truth and good- 
ness within himself, has been maintained by eminent philosophers, such 
as St. Augustine and Professor Boyce. I would not assert that they are 
wrong, although the force of their argument is not clear to my mind. 
But what I would maintain is that moral truth does not possess any 
superiority over intellectual truth; and that, accordingly, the absolute 
character of the moral law can not lead us to God any more directly than 
the absolute character of mathematical science. We must act according 
to duty; our conscience tells us eloquently, and we can not stifle her voice. 
But our intellect also tells us, and with equal force, that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, and we are unable 
to rebel against its authority. If we see God behind the categorical 
imperative, why should we not see him also behind the geometrical figure? 

The author's theory of conversion gives likewise to a moral and re- 
ligious fact a superiority which it does not seem to deserve. In his 
opinion, conversion possesses two distinctive characteristics: first, it does 

1 Mercier, " Metaphysique gen6rale ou ontologie," p. 229. 
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not leave the subject as he was, but produces in him something decisive 
and permanent; secondly, it is due to a sudden displacement of the fields 
of consciousness, which psychology is unable to explain. We readily 
admit that conversion is a fact of the utmost importance; that it trans- 
forms the whole field of values in man. A sudden, decisive, and perma- 
nent transformation may, however, be due to other than religious causes. 
I will mention, in the first place, the complete overthrow of all past values 
and the new meaning imparted to our whole life by the passion of love. 

Love may work an absolute change in a man's life; a change which 
will remold his whole self, give new values to the things he had despised, 
perhaps remove forever from his field of consciousness the objects he had 
hitherto cherished. How many young men are there not in whom the 
passion of love has even been powerful enough to make them renounce the 
religion of their ancestors and embrace a doctrine they had hitherto 
despised! I have known one who descended from the old settlers of 
Maryland. Proud of his family he had always been , proud of his religion 
also. He abjured his faith, abandoned his parents, gave up his glorious 
name for the blue eyes of a Protestant factory girl. All the ideals of his 
youth were forsaken and have never been able to come to the front again. 
Thirteen years have elapsed; and the youth, now a man, still lies at her 
feet, a slave to love and to human frailty. She makes his life miserable ; 
he knows it and he tells her; but he is unable to reform. And when the 
ideals of his youth assert themselves again, the simple words, " Jack, my 
darling," and a pat on the shoulder suflice to drive them away. 

Mr. Berguer will no doubt answer me, that in such a case as this we 
do not feel an impression of obligation, but of necessity; and I will grant 
him that it may be so; although, even on this point, much might be said. 
The question, however, was to point out that conversion does not present 
any marked character which unmistakably sets it apart from other trans- 
formations of our field of values. At all events, even impressions of 
obligation may easily be adduced against Mr. Berguer's theory. Eemark- 
able cases of such impressions are furnished us by those counter-conver- 
sions of which Nietzsche appears to the author as the most striking 
example; cases in which the intellectual factor has been predominant and 
has driven away the religious value. It is unnecessary to say that 
Nietzsche is far from being an isolated case. Although few men have 
gone so far as to reverse the field of value altogether, there have been 
numerous examples of lovers of truth who, like Nietzsche, have been led 
to reject the religious beliefs of their tender years. Victor Hugo and 
Ernest Eenan are memorable examples. Their intellect led them — 
erroneously, perhaps, but this is not the question now — to abandon their 
religious faith. It asserted its right in the most authoritative manner. 
It imposed its conclusions with a character of absolute obligation. The 
counter-conversion of these men was followed by the most decisive and 
permanent results, by results which have changed the whole course of their 
lives. Why should we affirm that conversion points to the immediate 
action of God on our soul, if other processes, endowed with the same 
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characters, evidently do not point to such an action? Would it not be 
better, after all, to take the pragmatist point of view and to judge of the 
tree by its fruit? 

Mr. Berguer's work, however, points to a great truth. It shows us 
that science can not tell all about human life and human values; that 
facts and laws of facts do not solve the enigma of man's destiny; that 
there exists a whole region of human experience about which science is 
silent, because it falls without science's realm. And this is probably what 
a great French writer meant when, a few years ago, he proclaimed the 
bankruptcy of science. Science is sacred. It increases almost indefinitely 
our knowledge of the world. There is, however, a field which science does 
not enter. It is into this field that Mr. Berguer leads us in his work; and, 
although we may fail to agree with some of his conclusions, we can not 
but heartily praise him for his noble undertaking. 

Joseph Louis Pkreier. 
New Yobk Citt. 

The Development of the Senses in the First Three Years of Childhood. 

Millicent Washburn Shinn. University of California Publications 

in Education, Vol. IV. Berkeley: University Press. 1908. Pp. 258. 

The contents of this volume form a continuation of the studies by 
the same author, published in 1893-99 under the title "Notes on the 
Development of a Child" as Volume I. of the University of California 
Studies, and is designated on the title-page as Volume II. of this earlier 
work. 

The novelty and the value of this latest study of Miss Shinn's consist 
in the fact that it is avowedly a summary and interpretation not only of 
her own recorded observations, but also of all observations, published or 
in manuscript, which were available on the subject of child development, 
thus having rather complete data from twenty or more cases. Copious 
foot-notes allow many observations to be introduced as illustrative ma- 
terial which substantiates or corrects the records of the author. The 
book is written in a very scholarly and systematic style, so that its con- 
clusions form a real contribution to child psychology and point the way 
to some organization of the mass of unrelated reports on child nature. 
The biographical, rather than the experimental, method has been followed, 
and the material is arranged somewhat chronologically, although under 
the following captions: Part I., "Sensibility of the Newborn"; Part II., 
"The Synthesis of Sense Experience"; Part III., "Development in 
Discrimination and Intelligence." 

In Part I. Miss Shinn discusses the sensibility of the child as to the 
usual eight classes of sensations, and concludes as follows: " The child at 
birth is capable of receiving impressions in every department of sense (un- 
less for a short delay in the case of hearing). These impressions are feeble, 
but have from the first the quality of pleasantness or unpleasantness, and 
to a certain extent at least their own specific qualities, so that they give 
a varied experience. But the sense condition differs totally from that of 



